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COOLING  DOWN 


Photos  and  story  by  Richie  Steffen 

We  all  think  about  being  in  the  garden 
through  the  summer  months,  but  as 
the  thermometer  rockets  to  the  top, 
we  begin  to  reconsider  these  thoughts. 
Adding  some  cooling  summer  combina¬ 
tions  can  help  make  the  heat  feel  a  little 
less  oppressive  and  perhaps  it  will  not 


be  so  bad  to  venture  out  and  pull  a  few 
weeds  and  water  a  few  pots. 

Cool  Flower  Choices 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  the  primary  cooling 
colors,  the  blues,  purples,  whites,  and 
silvers,  but  along  with  these  add  a  full 
range  of  pastels,  and  it  becomes  easy  to 
tone  down  the  heat  in  the  flowerbed. 
Selected  by  Great  Plant  Picks,  two  excel¬ 
lent  perennials  with  long  lasting  laven¬ 
der  blue  flowers  are  Geranium  ‘Gerwaf 
ROSANNE®  and  Aster  x  frikartii.  The 
geranium  blooms  all  summer  long  and 
mixes  and  weaves  through  its  neighbors 
blending  the  planting  together.  The 
aster  is  covered  with  a  compact  array 
of  starry  flowers  on  stiff  upright  stems, 
starting  to  flower  in  mid-summer  and 
continuing  into  fall. 


Few  plants  can  outperform  the  hardy 
fuchsias.  One  of  the  best  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  is  Fuchsia  magellanica  ‘Mo- 
linae’,  the  maiden’s  blush  fuchsia.  This 
robust  grower  can  easily  reach  five  to 
six  feet  tall  and  often  taller  once  estab¬ 
lished.  The  delicate  pastel  pink  flowers 
dangle  in  profusion  from  early  summer 
until  mid-autumn. 

If  you  prefer  a  little  more  color,  try 
the  bi-colored  pink  and  purple  ‘Chil- 
lerton  Beauty’  and  ’Logan  Garden’  or 
the  tri-colored  red,  pink,  and  purple 
‘Whiteknight’s  Amethyst’.  For  dry  areas 
use  Perovskia  atriplicifolia ,  Russian  sage. 
The  open  bluish  flowering  stems  are 
very  long  lasting  with  a  beautiful  silvery 
sheen.  The  color  combines  well  with 
most  of  the  tall  sedums;  two  I  especially 
like  are  Sedum  ‘Purple  Emperor’  and 
the  old  classic  Autumn  Joy’.  Silvery 


succulents  are  great  for  hot  locations.  A 
favorite  of  mine  is  the  powdery  white 
Northwest  native,  Sedum  spathuli folium 
'Cape  Blanco’.  Its  snow-colored  fleshy 
leaves  can  chill  down  any  planting-,  even 
when  combined  with  its  warmer  toned 
cousins. 

Keeping  the 
textures  soft  and 
flowing  and  the 
color  pallet  cool 
are  keys  to  break¬ 
ing  the  hold  of  the 
summer  heat. 

Cool  Down  Formal  Areas 

Formal  spaces  and  clipped  hedges  pro¬ 
vide  no  relief  from  the  heat.  Try  adding 
a  few  free-  flowing  plants  to  soften  edges 
and  break  the  tension.  An  archway 
covered  in  climbing  roses,  especially 
in  pastel  tones  or  a  restrained  vine, 
such  as  the  larger  flowered  clematis  can 
soften  the  space  without  destroying  the 
formality. 


It  is  also  important  to  capture  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  movement.  Ornamental  grasses 
reach  perfection  in  the  summer  and 
fall  and  move,  dance,  and  wave  in  the 
slightest  of  breezes.  Vines  can  also  be 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  our 
best  performing  annual  vines  are  at  their 
peak  bloom  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall.  One  of  my  favorite  combinations 
was  at  Joy  Creek  Nursery  in  Scappoose, 


Ore.  The  icy  white  and  green  varie¬ 
gation  of  the  tall  growing  Miscanthus 
sinensis  ‘Cosmopolitan’  was  festooned 
with  the  frothy  seed  heads  of  Clematis 
‘Helios’.  The  two  plants  created  a  shim¬ 
mering  and  refreshing  effect  as  a  gentle 
breeze  blew  through  the  nursery.  The 
cooling  effects  of  ornamental  grasses  are 
magnified  through  mass  plantings.  Early 
summer  bloomers,  like  Calamagrostis 
x  acutiflora  ‘Karl  Foerster’  and  Molinia 
caerulea  subsp.  caerulea  have  tall  flow¬ 
ering  stems  that  stand  high  above  the 
foliage  and  last  well  through  summer 
and  into  late  autumn.  The  airy  inflo¬ 
rescence  and  rolling  movement  of  these 
stems  never  let  you  forget  the  maritime 
breeze  that  frequents  our  gardens. 

Relax  and  Plan 

Keeping  the  textures  soft  and  flowing 
and  the  color  pallet  cool  are  keys  to 
breaking  the  hold  of  the  summer  heat. 
Take  time  to  relax  in  your  cool  garden 
spot  this  summer  and  begin  planning 
for  a  refreshing  vision  of  next  year’s 
garden.  ^8^ 

Richie  Steffen  is  the  Curator  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 
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NHS  Meet  the  Board  Tour 


By  Ellen  Hecht,  photos  supplied  by  the  respective  garden  owners 

Whether  you’re  an  experienced  or  beginning  gardener 
(or  a  gardener  wannabe),  it’s  time  again  to  drop  your 
trowel,  rake,  and  shovel  and  join  the  NHS  on  Sunday, 
August  9,  trom  1 2-5  p.m.,  for  the  Meet  the  Board  Tour. 
One  of  our  most  popular  events,  this  exclusive  tour  is 
free  to  NHS  members  and  their  friends. 

This  year’s  tour  promises  to  be  filled  with  vivid  color, 
amazing  beauty,  and  probably  a  few  “WOW”s  as  you 
gaze  at  the  diverse  selection  of  gardens  planned  for 
this  Eastside  tour.  With  a  focus  on  the  timelessness  of 
gardens,  it  runs  the  gamut  from  a  mature,  25-year  land¬ 
scape  to  a  new,  one-year-old  garden. 

Board  members  will  be  there  to  welcome  you  in 
each  garden,  so  please  say  hello  and  feel  free  to  ask 
questions  or  share  feedback  about  your  experience.  A 
special  thanks  goes  out  to  the  garden  owners  who  are 
graciously  sharing  their  spaces  for  the  afternoon. 

(Stay  tuned  for  an  interactive  map  to  be  emailed 
in  July.) 


structure  to  compliment  the  plantings. 


Linda  and  Roger  McDonald 
16200  Valhalla  Drive 
Bothell,  WA  98011 

Upon  entering  Valhalla  Garden,  you 
will  sense  how  well  everything  flows 
together  to  produce  a  calm  and  peaceful 
surrounding.  Linda  and  Roger  built  the 
house  in  1986  on  a  lot  abundant  with 
blackberry,  horsetail,  and  small  alder.  The 
original  front  garden  was  a  mix  of  lawn 
and  rhododendrons  until  Lindas  interest 
in  plants  took  off  in  the  early  90s.  Over 
the  years,  hardscape  additions  have  added 


Garden  features  of  note  include  pebble  mosaic  walkways,  an  acanthus  path,  yew 
hedges,  and  a  boardwalk  through  native  plantings.  From  the  elevated  deck,  aerial 
views  of  the  terraced  slope,  creek,  and  woodland  beyond  unfold. 


Plant  combinations  are  arresting,  yet  restrained.  (Imagine  a  tailored,  plaid  suit  with  a 
fine  floral  scarf.)  This  one-woman’s  pursuit  in  creating  an  ornamental  paradise  is  an 
experience  to  be  savored. 


Joe  Abken 

7240  NE  158th  Street 

Kenmore,  WA  98028 

When  Joe  and  Nick  bought  this  neglected 
half-acre  property  in  foreclosure  five  years 
ago,  they  knew  that  challenges,  such  as 
eliminating  out-of-control  blackberries 
and  ivy,  were  only  the  beginning.  The 
overarching  question  was  how  to  turn 
this  long,  rectangular  property  with  no 
privacy  into  a  dog-friendly  refuge  that  also 
displayed  Joe’s  passion  for  plants. 

The  full  garden  renovation  began  last 
year  with  the  creation  of  hardscape  and 
planting  beds,  with  an  emphasis  on 
function  in  the  design — everything  in 
its  place.  The  edible  garden,  fire  pit,  and 
backyard  chickens  are  a  reflection  of  Joe’s 
upbringing  in  rural  Washington.  Eclectic 
plantings  such  as  grevillea,  manzanita, 
eucryphia,  and  gunnera  are  newly 
installed  and  designed  to  mingle  with 
native  plants. 


Explore  this  practical,  young  garden 
whose  identity  continues  to  unfold. 


Joanne  White 
21323  NE  92nd  PI 
Redmond,  WA  98053 

Three  large  ponds,  separated  by 
cascading  waterfalls,  are  the  focal 
point  of  this  unique  25-year-old 
garden  set  amongst  green  pastures. 

The  water  originates  from  an  artesian 
spring  on  the  property,  where  20 
gallons  per  minute  flow  year  round. 

Paths  wander  through  the  surround¬ 
ing  borders  designed  using  a  variety 
of  plant  material  with  an  eye  toward 
color,  texture,  and  the  unusual. 
Highlights  include  a  large  collection  of 
water  and  bog  plants,  in  tandem  with 
a  few  tough  plants  that  are  well-adapt¬ 
ed  to  survive  the  blue  clay  soil.  What 
was  once  a  huge  asphalt  driveway  was 
replaced  with  new  garden  beds.  A 
free-standing  granite  moon  gate  in¬ 
vites  one  in  to  bask  in  this  lush  space. 


Nita-Jo  and 
Randy  Rountree 
3205  102nd  Ave  NE 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 

Nita-Jo’s  small  flower  garden 
has  continued  to  evolve 
during  her  14  years  of  careful 
oversight.  It  is  clear  that  her 
creativity  and  well-trained  eye 
have  overcome  the  challenge  of 
gardening  on  a  steep  hillside, 
as  witnessed  by  the  resulting 
beauty  and  grace. 


As  with  most  plant  “nuts”,  balancing  her  lust  for  plants  with  her  design  training  is 
challenging  and  not  always  successful.  The  garden  provides  multi-season  interest  from 
mid-June  to  early  August.  Hellebores,  spring  ephemerals,  primulas,  irises,  delphini¬ 
ums,  roses,  lilies,  tropicals,  roscoeas,  tricyrtis,  and  others  come  and  go  throughout  the 
seasons.  There  will  be  much  to  surprise  and  delight  during  the  tour  visit. 


Denise  Lane  &  Roel  Allers 
3340  Evergreen  Point  Road 
Medina,  WA  98039 

“A  Never  Ending  Story”  is  how  Denise 
Lane’s  husband  describes  her  one- 
acre-plus  garden,  where  new  projects 
and  enhancements  are  annual  events. 
Evolving  over  25  years,  this  eclectic 
strolling  garden  has  all  kinds  of  plant 
habitats:  sunny  perennial  borders, 
wooded  walks,  and  a  natural  clay- 
lined  bog  as  well  as  raised  rock  areas. 
Numerous  containers  are  found 
throughout,  as  well  as  seating  areas, 
one-of-a-kind  art,  and  substantial-sized 
boulders. 

Major  architectural  highlights  include  a 
ruin  designed  by  Little  and  Lewis,  an  en¬ 
tertainment  terrace  replete  with  kitchen, 
and  a  fire  trough.  The  challenge — and 
primary  objective — is  to  balance  com¬ 
mon  and  unusual  plant  material  while 
arranging  them  in  enticing  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  combinations.  Lor  Denise  and  Roel, 
sharing  the  garden  with  those  who  enjoy 
its  beauty  is  the  ultimate  reward. 


Barry  and  Susan  Latter 
13200  230th  Place  NE 
Redmond,  WA  98053 

“Made  in  the  Shade”  is  how  Susan  and  Barry  Latter  refer  to  their  garden.  One  of  their  biggest  gardening  challenges  since 
purchasing  this  property  five  years  ago,  has  been  becoming  shade  gardeners  and  embracing  the  moss,  after  many  years  of 
gardening  in  sunshine. 


They  have  made  their  new  appreciation  for  green  work  to  great  effect,  providing  a  lovely  backdrop  for  the  stream  that  runs 
through  the  property.  The  garden  is  bordered  on  two  sides  by  forest,  luring  songbirds  and  the  occasional  bear  into  the 
garden.  The  play  of  sunshine  through  the  trees  highlights  the  mosses  that  drape  the  native  vine  maples.  Discover  the  many 
container  plantings  incorporated  throughout,  plus  a  small  roof  garden.  “Come  and  enjoy  this  special  space.” 
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FOR  TWO 

By  Diane  Mettler 

Ever  wished  you  could  grow  your  own  cup  of  tea?  Just  plant  a  Camellia  sinensis. 
Victor  Vesely,  co-owner  of  the  Teafarm  in  North  Cowichan,  B.C.,  says  all  tea  is 
derived  from  this  one  plant;  it’s  the  different  processes  that  create  green,  white, 
oolong,  or  black  leaf  teas. 


The  Teafarm,  which  is  north  of  Victoria,  was  until  very  recently  the  northern 
most  region  to  grow  tea  (Scotland  recently  took  the  lead).  Vincent,  whose 
passion  for  tea  began  in  the  1980s  when  he  got  a  chance  to  deeply  explore  Japan 
and  China,  is  the  ideal  person  to  bring  the  tea  experience  to  B.C. 


In  fact,  tea  was  even  how  he  met  his  wife,  Margit  Nellemann,  a  ceramist  and 
p-owner  of  the  Teafarm.  “While  in  Vancouver  [B.C.],  I  discovered  Margit’s 
work  on  a  table.  I  met  the  bowl  before  I  met  her.  I  courted  her  with  a  tea  cere- 
lony,  or  Victor’s  version  of  a  come  to  my  place  and  I’ll  make  you  tea.  The  rest 


The  Experience 

The  couple  purchased  a  farm  in  2003 
and  initially  grew  herbs,  flowers,  and 
various  vegetables,  but  their  passion 
for  tea  and  clay  evolved  until  today 
their  converted  barn  is  a  studio  and  tea 
drinkers  paradise.  Outside  the  barn 
grow  two  hundred  Camellia  sinensis 
plants  with  many  more  ready  to  go  in. 

Margit  and  Victor  wear  many  hats:  pur¬ 
veyors  of  fine  tea;  artisan  tea  blenders; 
tea  suppliers  to  restaurants  and  retail 
shops;  creators  of  unique  tea  events; 
ceramic  artist  ....  and  Camellia  sinensis 
growers. 

The  Challenge 

Victor,  who  describes  himself  as  “a  per¬ 
son  who  likes  a  challenge,”  planted  the 
200  plants  in  2010,  hoping  they  would 
take.  They  did  take,  despite  a  bumpy 
start.  For  starters,  he  covered  the  plants 
to  protect  them  from  snow  and  -15 
Celsius  (5  Fahrenheit)  temperatures. 

But  when  the  snow  fell,  it  crushed  the 
plants  with  the  protective  covering. 


“The  learning  was,  of  course,  that  the 
snow  itself  insulates  the  plants.  I’m 
not  a  horticulturist.  I’m  just  a  guy  who 
wings  it,  but  I’m  learning  to  do  less  of 
that.  I’ve  learned  if  you  can  protect  the 
roots  from  freezing,  and  other  things, 
you  have  some  healthy  plants.” 


Tea  Tips 

Victor  has  dispensed  with  the  covers 
and  now  focuses  on  mulch.  “We 
don’t  use  any  chemical  fertilizers  or 
pesticides,  so  we  use  very  clean,  non- 
iued  cardboard  for  the  heavier 

tches,  and  occasionally  newsprint. 
;  also  mulch  with  the  bark  and 
ps  that  we  create  here  and  bog 
,  which  is  rye  zone.  It  doesn’t 
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have  any  seedlings.  It 
allows  us  to  keep  in 
the  moisture,  which 
is  key  when  it  gets 
up  to  30  and  38 
degrees  Celsius  (100 
Fahrenheit).  And  it 
cuts  down  on  the 
weeding.” 

Victor  and  Margit 
use  a  companion 
planting  of  calendula, 
which  they  discov¬ 
ered  is  an  effective 
pest  control — in¬ 
cluding  keeping 
deer  away.  Although 
Camellia  sinensis  like 
full  sun,  the  calendu¬ 
la  also  offers  a  little 
protection  during  the 
hottest  months. 


The  couple  also  discovered  that  the 
extreme  temperatures  help  create  great 
tasting  tea.  “It  stresses  the  plant  out  and 
will  therefore  create  the  flavor  that  we  re 
looking  for,”  says  Victor.  “In  fact,  there’s 
one  area  in  Assam  that  they  actually 
actively  go  and  break  some  of  the  stems 
to  replicate  an  elephant  or  other  animal 
running  through  the  fields.” 


In  the  end  though,  the  couple  says  for 
them  it’s  not  about  the  volume  harvested, 
but  the  experience.  “That’s  what  we  offer 
up  here,”  says  Vincent.  “A  very  unique 
experience  that  is  centuries  old — the 
marriage  between  tea  and  clay.” 


Victor’s  advice  for 


those  considering 
growing  and  harvesting 
tea  is  to  take  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots  and 
put  them  in  acidic  soil 
with  good  drainage. 
Although  Camellia  is 
pruned  to  a  bush  shape,  it’s  a  tree  with 
roots  that  go  down  about  six  feet. 


Tough  Love  Harvesting 

The  Teafarm’s  plants  are  almost  mature 
and  will  soon  be  ready  to  harvest,  which 
involves  trimming  off  the  new  growth. 


For  more  information  on  the  teas,  events, 
or  Margit s  pottery,  visit  www.teafarm.ca. 
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PLANT  NERD 


Story  and  photos  by  Richie  Steffen 

Join  the  fun  at  Plant  Nerd 
Night,  July  23,  5:30-9:00 
p.m.  at  The  Mountaineers 
Program  Center! 

Six  nurseries,  Cajun  music, 
and  a  swag  bag  of  free 
stuff  will  delight  any 
gardener  at  the  third 
NHS  Plant  Nerd  Night. 

Add  this  to  a  room  full  of 
plant  nerds,  door  prize 
giveaways,  and  tasty 
snacks — plus  wine,  and 
you’ve  got  an  evening  of 
fun,  excitement,  and  first 
pick  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  choice 
plants  of  the  year. 

If  you  still  need  tickets, 
you  better  move  fast! 

This  is  NHS’s  premier 
fundraiser  and  a  great 
way  to  support  the  NHS 
grant  and  scholarship 
programs,  as  well  as  a 
shot  at  the  newest  and 
hottest  in  plants  for  your 
garden.  Selected  nurseries 
will  present  a  feast  of  rare, 
spectacular,  and  sought 
after  plants — along  with 
a  sneak  peak  at  what  is 
coming  in  the  future. 


NIGHT 


PLANT 


Thursday,  July  23,  2015 
5:30-9:00  p.m. 

The  Mountaineers 
Program  Center 
7700  Sand  Point  Way  NE 
Seattle  WA98115 

Tickets  $45.00  at 

www.brownpapertickets.com 


Nurseries 

Gossler  Farms,  out 

of  Eugene,  Ore., 
is  our  out-of-town 
guest  this  year  and  is 
best  known  for  rare  and  choice  trees  and 
shrubs.  Roger  Gossler  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  plantspeople  in  the  Northwest 
and  has  a  particular  knack  for  finding 
and  growing  cutting  edge  plants. 

Gossler’s  is  the  only  nursery  where  I 
have  ever  found  Parrotiopsis  jacquemon- 
tiana  (yep,  you’ll  have  to  look  it  up!) 
and  any  place  that  has  Parrotiopsis  is  a 
nursery  you  need  to  know.  Every  time 
I  visit  Roger,  I  leave  with  a  carload  of 
treasures,  so  I’m  delighted  to  have  him 
bring  a  taste  of  his  nursery  to  us! 


wi 


B  0  U  QU  E  T  Boutiuet  Banque> 

U  A  \TfAT  TTh  a  sPecialist  in 

■DxViN  woodland  rarities, 

is  a  regular  at  our  plant  sales.  Bill  and 
Judy’s  eclectic  taste  brings  out  the  best 
in  the  hard-to-find  plants.  My  garden 
features  several  choice  finds  from  their 
nursery,  including  a  beautiful  patch 
of  Podophyllum  or  Chinese  mayapple 
(nothing  creates  more  garden  envy  than 
a  well-grown  patch  of  Podophyllum !)  and 
several  delightful  and  rare  Epimedium 
species,  each  one  with  fascinating  flow¬ 
ers  and  incredible  foliage. 

Chimicum  Woods, 

purveyor  and  expert 
producer  of  superior 
species  rhododen¬ 
drons,  offers  the  best 
grown  plants  you  can  find.  Species 
rhodies  are  known  for  their  amazing 
foliage  and  often  very  unrhododen¬ 
dron-like  flowers.  Bob  and  Beth  have 
supplied  me  with  some  of  my  favorite 
rhododendrons  in  the  garden,  including 
some  brand  new  species  just  discovered 
and  introduced  from  Asia! 


The  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation  (HFF),  grower 
and  promoter  of  the  queen 
of  all  foliage  plants,  will 
bring  a  wide  selection  of 
ferns.  The  HFF  was  started 
in  1989  by  a  small  group 
of  NHS  fern  lovers,  so  it’s  great  to  have 
them  participate  and  share  some  of 
these  choice  plants  with  us.  I  know  they 
have  recently  had  an  influx  of  exciting 
new  rarities  that  have  only  recently 
become  available.  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  find  something  unique  from  our 
sister  organization. 


^K^for  GroA- 


Naylor  Creek, 

the  most  innova¬ 
tive  and  extensive 
hosta  nursery  in  the  West,  will  bring 
hostas  you  just  don’t  see  anywhere  else. 
Jack  and  Gary,  expert  growers  of  these 
exceptionally  useful  perennials,  have 
even  named  a  few  selections  of  their 
own.  I  have  purchased  many  hostas 
from  the  duo  over  the  years,  from  tiny 
minis  to  a  couple  of  giants.  Don’t  forget 
these  fine  plants  grow  great  in  contain¬ 


ers. 


Skagit  Gardens,  our  premier  wholesale 
nursery  participating  in  Nerd  Night, 
produces  some  of  the  finest  quality 
annuals  and  perennials  found  in  Puget 
Sound  and  has  access  to  first  quality 
just-released  plants.  I  know  they  have 
been  saving  some  special  and  experi¬ 
mental  items  just  for  us  Plant  Nerds. 
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Auction  Items 

Along  with  all  of  the  fabulous  plants  and 
freebies,  Terry  Toner  will  also  auction 
items  featuring  rare  plants,  garden 
treasures,  and  special  getaways.  Try 
your  chance  at  a  week  of  sun,  ocean, 
and  beaches  on  the  tropical  paradise  of 
Kailua  Kona,  Hawaii,  while  staying  at  a 
three-bedroom  house  with  water  views. 
Or  perhaps  you  prefer  a  more  local 
adventure  to  Whidbey  or  Lopez  Islands. 
Weekend  stays  will  be  auctioned  for 
both  of  these  islands  and  are  perfect  for  a 
surprise  treat  for  that  special  someone  in 
your  life. 

If  you  just  have  an  evening  to  spare,  bid 
on  an  evening  with  Ciscoe  Morris  in  his 
garden  with  wine  and  hors  d’oeuvres. 
The  famous  dual  garden  of  Ciscoe  and 
Mary  is  a  delight  to  stroll  and  a  lesson 
in  having  fun  in  the  garden.  The  air  of 
elegance  permeates  the  magnificent  and 
beautifully  designed  garden  of  NHS 
board  member  Sue  Tong.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  for  dinner  and  drinks 
while  enjoying  her  comfortable  and 
gracious  garden  with  spectacular  views 
over  Lake  Washington. 


Greg  Graves,  former  NHS  President, 
and  Gary  Waller  are  offering  a  1 5-seat 
Christmas  Tea  at  their  home  and  gar¬ 
den,  Old  Goat  Farm.  Gary  transforms 
their  home  into  a  winter  wonderland 
with  over  a  dozen  fully  decorated 
Christmas  Trees  and  holiday  trimmings 
throughout  the  house.  These  teas  are  so 
popular  they  always  sell  out.  This  is  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  missed! 

Combine  these  items  with  a  rare  plant 
collection  from  the  Miller  Garden,  a 
print  donated  by  Jean  Emmons  and 
choice  donations  from  many  of  our 
regional  nurseries  and  businesses,  and 
there  is  a  little  something  for  everyone. 

NHS  member  and  local  garden  de¬ 
signer,  Virginia  Hand,  will  be  playing 
accordion  for  her  “twin  fiddlin’  and 
honky  tonkin’  Cajun  dancehall  music” 
band,  Troupeau  Acadien.  Their  spicy 
blend  of  French-Canadian  and  old  style 
country  will  enliven  the  event  with 
toe-tapping  charm.  As  emcee  for  the 
evening,  I  could  not  be  more  excited 
and  filled  with  anticipation  for  Plant 
Nerd  Night  to  start! 


Sponsors 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  our  Nerd 
Night  sponsors: 


GARDEN 

DESIGN 

MAGAZINE 


JJave-nna  Gardens 


Wklls^Vedina 

N  U  II  S  E  H  Y 


Without  their  support  this  event  could 
not  happen.  Buy  your  tickets  soon  and  I 
will  see  you  there! 
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My  homeopathic  doctor  told 
me  tobacco  was  one  of  the 
plants  that  resonated  with 
my  constitution.  But  she  did 
not  encourage  me  to  start 
smoking  again.  Instead,  she 
recommended  I  grow  tobacco; 
homeopaths  believe  that  even 
being  near  a  plant  can  have 
healing  properties. 


Story  and  photos  by  Daniel  Mount 

I  was  five  when  my  grand¬ 
father — an  estate  gardener,  like 
I  would  become — offered  me  a 
puff  of  his  cigarette.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  attachment 
to  the  drug  nicotine,  from  13 
years  old  to  42,  when  I  eventu¬ 
ally  quit. 


Most  nicotianas  are  tropical  or  subtrop¬ 
ical  perennials,  though  we  grow  them 
as  annuals.  Some  winters,  like  this  past 
one,  roots  will  survive  and  the  plants  re- 
emerge  the  following  spring  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  If  not,  nicotianas  often 
reseed  generously. 


Great  Garden  Plant 

As  a  gardener  I  have  been  an 
avid  fan  of  ornamental  tobac¬ 
cos  for  years.  The  genus  Nico- 
tiana  has  67  species,  and  many 
make  great  garden  plants.  I 
prefer  the  tall  dramatic  species 
to  the  tight  bedding  hybrids, 
but  even  these  can  be  incredi¬ 
ble  useful  plants  in  containers 
or  the  border.  I  am  fond  of 
hybrids  like  the  Domino  and 
Nikki  series  for  their  range  of 
color  and  unstoppable  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  the  Perfume  series  for 
their  incredible  jasmine-like 
fragrance. 

I  grow  another  tobacco  for  its 
heady  fragrance,  N.  sylvestris. 
Its  incredible  stature,  (some 
years  growing  up  to  six  feet 
tall),  racemes  of  long,  pendu¬ 
lous  white  trumpets,  and  large 
tropical  foliage  are  also  assets. 


I  grow  a  strain  of  seedlings  that  started 
with  the  hybrid  ’Tinkerbelf.  The  seed¬ 
lings  range  from  the  palest  of  pinks  to 
cerise  with  loose  much-branched  racemes 
of  bell-shaped  flowers  on  a  five-foot  tall 
plant.  I  love  watching  these  ‘Tinkerbelf 
seedlings,  as  each  year  they  send  up  yet 
another  floral  aberration.  One  year  I  even 
got  a  squat,  green-flowered  form. 

Fabulous  Foliage 

Nicotianas  aren’t  only  about  flowers. 
One  woody  member  of  the  genus 
Brazil,  N.  glauca ,  the  tree  tobacco, 
makes  a  stunning  foliage  plant.  In  one 
season,  it  can  grow  from  a  small  start  to 
nearly  ten  feet.  The  size  of  the  plant  and 
the  grayish-blue  foliage  make  it  an  ideal 
companion  for  cannas  and  bananas, 
tipping  the  tropicalismo  effect.  Some 
years,  if  the  summer  is  long  and  warm 
enough,  you  might  even  get  to  see  it 
flower. 


The  Story  of  Plants: 


COTANA 


A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  huge  stands  of 
this  nicotiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  South  Texas.  Those  stunning¬ 
ly  large  shrubs  were  in  full  bloom  in 
April.  Unfortunately  it  is  on  the  nox¬ 
ious  weed  list  for  that  state.  Strangely 
this  sub-tropical  species,  which  rarely 
over-winters  here,  seeded  in  to  a  client’s 
garden  one  year.  It  never  returned  in 
subsequent  years. 

Smoking  Tobaccos 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  homeopath,  I  started 
growing  smoking  tobaccos,  much  to 
my  partner  Michael’s  dismay.  I  have 
not  grown  commercial  tobacco,  N. 
tabacum,  believed  by  some  to  be  an 
ancient  hybrid,  but  rather  selections 
of  sacred  tobacco,  N.  rustica.  It  comes 
quite  easily  from  seed,  grows  to  a  stout 
plant  with  tight  clusters  of  ruffled  green 
outward-facing  flowers  that  are  as  lovely 
in  my  estimation  as  any  of  the  garden 
hybrids.  It  even  sell-sowed  in  our  heavy 
river-bottom  soils. 


The  first  year  I  grew  tobacco,  I  cured — a 
process  of  slow  drying  that  improves 
smokability — a  few  leaves  under  our 
deck.  Like  a  timid  five-year-old,  I  took  a 
little  puff  of  nicotine  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  Yes,  it  was  tobacco,  and  yes, 
I’m  still  attached. 


I  think  I’ll  stick  to  growing  tobaccos 
and  skip  the  smoking. 

Daniel  is  the  owner  of  Daniel  Mount 
Gardens.  Read  more  of  Daniel’s  articles 
at  www.mountgardens.com 
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EVENTS 


Annual  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Memorial  Lecture 
Thursday,  September  10,  2015 

My  Evolving  Irish  Garden 

Helen  Dillon 

Meany  Hall,  University  of  Washington 

Annual  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale 
Friday,  September  11,  2015,  9-3 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens 

The  annual  Fall  Plant  Sale  will  be  a 
one-day  sale  on  Friday,  September  1 1 , 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture.  This  sale  is  always 
a  great  opportunity  to  stock  up  on 
plants  for  fall  planting  so  you  can  take 
advantage  of  the  winter  rains.  Over  25 
growers  will  be  participating  in  the  sale 
again  this  year.  Watch  the  website  for 
updates  on  the  sale  and  the  plants  the 
growers  will  be  bringing. 


Photos  by  Ann  LeVasseur 


Keep  checking  the  website 
www.northwesthort.org 
for  upcoming  classes. 

NEW  NHS  MEMBERS 


June  Beckerman 

Ronald  G  Brightman 

Greg  Butler 

Dolores  Costales 

Victoria  Gilleland  &  Doug 
Gochanour 

Karen  Greene 

Lori  Imel 

Patricia  Jones 

Lorraine  Morton 

Chip  Muller 

Adrian  Ozinsky 

Phil  Renfrow 

David  &  Patricia  Sanford 
Susan  Taylor 
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Seattle  Children's  PlayGarden 


with  each  other.  Outside  our  home, 
there  aren’t  many  activities  they  can 
do  together.  We  attended  all  the  Play- 
Garden  summer  camps  last  year.  The 
girls  helped  in  the  garden,  made  crafts, 
fed  the  animals,  just  played,  and  got 
dirty.  I  am  so  thankful  there  is  a  place 
for  us  to  go  and  play  that  is  made  for 
families  like  ours!” 

The  Inspiration 

The  PlayGarden  was  the  idea  of  Liz 
Bullard,  its  current  executive  director, 
who  realized  in  2002,  when  she  worked 
as  a  speech  pathologist,  that  there  was 
no  safe  outdoor  play  space  for  her  to 
take  her  patients. 

“For  almost  20  years  I  had  worked  with 
hundreds  of  children  with  challenges 
like  autism,  cerebral  palsy,  and  hearing 
or  vision  impairments,”  says  Liz.  “The 
days  of  these  children  are  filled  with 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech 
therapy,  doctors’  appointments,  school, 
and  tutoring.  But  when  school  is  finally 
out,  where  can  these  hardworking  kids 
go  to  play?” 

“We  imagined  a  place  where  children  of 
all  abilities  could  come  and  simply  play 
outdoors  with  their  friends  and  siblings. 
The  landscape  would  be  challenging, 


but  accessible.  Therapy 
would  be  happening, 
and  children  wouldn’t 
even  realize  it.” 

First  of  Its  Kind 

Ken  Bounds,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Seattle 
Parks  and  Recreation, 
realizing  that  Parks  and 
Recreation  simply  did 
not  have  the  adequate 
resources  to  serve  these 
families,  set  about 
finding  a  piece  of  land 
for  the  PlayGarden,  land 
that  became  the  first 
such  play  space  located 
in  a  public  park  in  the 
entire  country. 

Today,  PlayGarden 
focuses  on  assuring 
and  enhancing  its 
vital  programs,  like 
its  summer  camp  and 
preschool  programs,  free 
community  playdates 
that  have  served  over 
1,200  children  and  their 
families,  and  over  100 
youth  age  4-12  who 
have  participated  in  a 


By  Lee  Neff,  photos 
courtesy  of  the 
PlayGarden 


Thank  you,  NHS! 


Those  heartfelt  words, 
both  spoken  and  silent, 
underlie  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  staff  and 
families  who  experience 
children’s  joy  when 
they  visit  the  Seattle 
Children’s  PlayGarden. 


The  Northwest  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  has 

been  a  substantial  contributor  to  the 
PlayGarden  since  2007.  NHS  has  been 
a  sponsor  of  the  annual  fundraising  lun¬ 
cheon  each  year  and  has  filled  two  tables 
with  members  who  have  contributed 
$2,000  to  $5,000  annually. 


NHS  has  also  awarded  the  PlayGarden 
between  $700  and  $1,000  annually  in 
scholarships  so  that  all  children  may 
attend  summer  camp  programs.  Typical¬ 
ly-developing  children  and  those  with 
special  needs  play  right  alongside  each 
other.  No  child  is  turned  away  due  to 
financial  hardship. 


Susan  Lakey,  whose  family  received 
support  from  the  NHS  scholarship 
fund  says,  “.  .  .we  love  the  PlayGarden 
because  when  we  walk  through  the  gate, 
any  limitations  Gabriel  has  at  other 
playgrounds  vanish.  The  PlayGarden 
provides  my  son  a  safe,  supportive  place 
to  create,  to  play,  to  make  new  friends, 
and  see  old  friends.  Gabriel  loves  the 
PlayGarden  because  it’s  a  place  where  he 
belongs — it’s  his  turf!” 


Another  family  recipient,  Serena  Li 
adds,  “My  family  is  in  love  with  the 
PlayGarden.  My  six-year-old  Cleo  has 
cerebral  palsy  and  is  in  a  wheelchair, 
and  my  other  daughter  Ella  is  a  typical 
kid.  They  are  best  friends  and  love  being 
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free  after-school  children’s  choir.  Most 
recently,  art  classes  have  been  added  to 
after-school  activities,  and  an  outdoor 
educator  has  begun  planning  seasonal 
activities  and  an  Outdoor  Museum. 

Pick  the  Flowers 

NHS  member  and  the  program’s  lead 
garden  designer,  Wendy  Welch,  says, 
“No  one  here  says  ‘don’t  pick  that.’ 
Everything  we  plant  is  provocative 
for  kids  in  some  way — from  the  scent 
to  the  texture  to  the  taste.  There  are 
endless  varieties  of  flowers  to  pick  and 
berries  that  kids  can  eat  to  their  hearts’ 
content.” 


Come  see  for  yourself.  You’ll  be  saying, 
“Thank  you  NHS,  for  helping  make  a 
difference!” 


Heal,  Thrill  and  Kill 

Plants  that  Heal,  Thrill  and  Kill  (2005) 
could  describe  some  parts  of  this  issue 
of  the  Garden  Notes.  Instead,  it’s  the 
title  of  a  book  in  the  Miller  Library  by 
Wee  Yeow  Chin,  a  botanist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Singapore,  who  took  a  break 
from  scholarly  publications  to  write  this 
engaging  work  for  a  general  audience. 

Although  Chin  writes  from  an  Asian 
perspective,  his  research  covers  the 
world,  and  he’s  particularly  talented 
at  comparing  similar  herbal  practices 
in  different  cultures.  He  also  has  a  dry 
sense  of  humor.  In  a  section  on  Hexing 
Herbs,  he  dismisses  Witches’  Sabbaths 
of  the  European  Middle  Ages  as  “. .  .no 
more  than  gatherings  of  women  high  on 
drugs.” 

Wicked  Plants 

Plants  that  Heal,  Thrill  and  Kill  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Miller  Library  col¬ 
lection  and  rare  enough  that  we  can’t  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  checked  . 
out.  However  you 
can  borrow  a  sim¬ 
ilar  book,  Wicked 
Plants  (2009), 
by  Amy  Stewart. 

The  subject  here 
is  narrower;  only 
plants  that  thrill, 
kill  or  cause 
severe  injury  are 


included.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  fasci¬ 
nating  reading,  accented  with  macabre 
drawings  by  Jonathon  Rosen. 

There’s  also  much  good  advice.  For 
example,  in  these  days  of  easy  access 
to  cannabis,  “if  you  have  to  take  your 
stoned  pet  to  the  vet  for  treatment,  fess 
up  so  the  animal  gets  the  right  care. 
Don’t  worry:  vets  are  used  to  the  ‘it 
belonged  to  my  roommate’  story.” 

For  All  the  Tea  in  China 

For  All  the  Tea  in  China  (201 1)  reminds 
us  that  less  than  200  years  ago,  China 
was  the  only  source  of  tea  in  the  world. 
Now  we  learn  i 
is  being  grown 
on  Vancouver 
Island. 

Author  Sarah 
Rose  tells  the 
fascinating 
if  sometimes 
horrifying  tale 
of  how  British 
interests  stole 
tea  plants  ( Ca¬ 
mellia  sinensis) 
and — more 
importantly — 
the  secrets  on  how  to  cure  their  leaves 
from  China  in  the  mid- 19th  century. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  soon 
world-dominate  tea  industry  in  the 
Himalayan  foothills  of  India. 

Robert  Fortune,  the  main  character  in 
this  tale,  is  better  known  to  gardeners 
for  the  many  plants  which  bear  his 
name,  including  Euonymus  fortunei  and 
Trachycarpus  fortunei.  Who 
knew  a  botanist  could  also 
be  an  industrial  spy  of  the 
highest  order? 

Brian  Thompson  is  the 
manager  and  curator  of 
horticultural  literature  for  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


Caring  for  Your  Aquatic  Plants 


By  Diane  Mettler 

As  we  tend  to  our  gardens  during  the 
summer,  we  sometimes  overlook  the 
plants  in  our  water  features.  Although 
most  aquatic  plants  are  pretty  hardy, 
choosing  the  right  types  and  providing  a 
little  extra  care  will  keep  them  flourish¬ 
ing  like  the  rest  of  the  plants. 

Mark  “the  Pond  Guy,”  owner  of  the 
Pond  Store  in  Sumner,  Wash.,  has 
planted  hundreds  of  ponds  over  the  last 
twenty  years  and  tends  to  several  large 
ponds  on  his  own  property.  We  asked 
him  to  give  us  a  few  tips. 

What  types  of  hardy  aquatic  plants  do 
you  suggest? 

Mark:  For  those  who  like  water  lilies 
(. Nymphaea ),  I  suggest  'Starbright'  or 
'Queen  of  Whites',  which  come  back 
year  after  year.  'Queen  of  Whites'  is 
solid  white.  'Starbright'  is  also  white, 
but  with  a  pinkish  hue. 
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Which  plants  aren’t 
hardy? 

Mark:  Water  let¬ 
tuce  ( Pistia  stratiotes) 
and  water  hyacinth 
(. Eichhornia  crassipes ) 
are  both  floaters  and 
tropical.  Neither  of 
them  winter  over  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Wltat  if  you  re  not  into  | 
water  lilies? 

Mark:  There  are  lots 
of  interesting  water  plants.  Cattails  get 
a  bad  name,  but  there  are  interesting 
varieties  that  aren’t  like  the  ones  you 
see  growing  in  ditches  and  taking  over 
places. 

One  I  like  is  the  variegated  cattail  ( Ty- 
pha  latifolia).  It  has  leaves  striped  white 
and  green  and  comes  back  every  year. 
There  are  also  mini  cattails  that  only  get 
about  2  feet  tall  and  have  a  tiny  cattail 
seed  head.  Both  of  these  can  be  planted 
right  into  rock  and  gravel. 

Creeping  Gold  Jenny  ( Lysimachia  num- 
mularia  ‘Aurea )  grows  in  and  around  the 
rocks  in  your  pond  and  does  a  great  job 
of  softening  edges. 

Yellow-eyed  grass  (Sisyrinchium  cal- 
ifornicum)  is  a  showstopper.  It  only 
grows  4  to  6  inches  tall,  but  the 
tiny  bloom  is  incredible.  It’s  related 
to  the  Iris  and  will  spread. 

Do  you  suggest  fertilizing? 

Mark:  Yes.  Water  plants, 
especially  lilies,  are  heavy  feeders. 

We  suggest  using  aquatic  fertilizer 
tabs.  They’re  safe  for  fish  and 
easy  to  use. 

Should  your  plants  stay  in  the  pots 
after  they’re  purchased? 

Mark:  Unfortunately,  many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  leave  their  aquatic  plants  in  the 
same  plastic  pots  they  were  purchased 


in.  Many  of  my  own  plants,  like  calla 
lilies  ( Zantedeschia  aethiopicd),  I  plant 
directly  into  the  rock  and  gravel.  (How¬ 
ever,  I  would  keep  water  celery  (Oe- 
nanthe  javanica)  and  chameleon  plant 
( Houttuynia  cordata )  in  pots  because 
they  can  become  invasive.) 

There’s  also  a  potting  system  for  aquatic 
plants.  Instead  of  a  plastic  pot,  it’s  a 
fabric  that  allows  water  to  flow  through 
the  roots.  And  the  aquatic  soil  we  carry 
for  that  system  is  actually  made  from 
pond  sediments. 

When  is  a  good  time  to  plant? 

Mark:  Our  store  only  carries  plants  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  but  I’ve  planted 
year  round.  In  fact,  I’ve  even  planted 
in  December  when  I  was  putting  in  a 
new  water  feature.  I  got  a  call  from  the 
owners  in  the  spring,  surprised  they  had 
plants  coming  up. 

Are  products  that  help  clear  the  water 
in  your  pond  safe  for  fish  and  plants? 

Mark:  If  you’re  purchasing  from  a  rep¬ 
utable  place,  they’ll  make  sure  you  get  a 
safe  product. 

If  you  have  more  questions  about  caring 
for  your  aquatic  plants,  Mark  invites 
your  call.  There  is  always  someone  at  his 
family-run  store  with  an  answer. 

You  can  contact  Mark  through  his  website, 
www.  markthepondguy.  com. 
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President’s  Message 


By  Jackie  White,  NHS  President 


The  vegetable  garden  is  looking  terrific. 
We  are  far  ahead  of  our  normal  grow¬ 
ing  schedule.  The  tomatoes  are  in  full 
bloom;  some  have  actually  set  fruit. 

The  lettuces,  herbs,  brassicas,  and  beans 
(purple,  red,  yellow,  and  green)  are  all 
up.  The  potatoes  and  onions  are  robust 
and  the  strawberries  are  almost  ready  to 
be  harvested. 


It’s  a  promising  year  for  veggies  and 
fruit,  but  now  we  just  need  to  keep 
those  pesky  little  insects,  robins,  and 
the  moles  from  interrupting  the  prog¬ 
ress.  My  husband  and  I  have  proudly 
grown  organically  and  from  seed  for 
the  past  30  years.  I  admit  that  I  don’t 
mind  sharing  a  small  percentage  of  our 
labors  to  the  critters.  Still,  my  generosity 
only  goes  so  far.  There  must  be  a  way 
to  distract  them  without  disturbing 
the  balance  of  nature.  Let  me  know  if 
you  have  any  suggestions  or  well-tested 
solutions. 

Fortunately,  there  are  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  and  share  knowledge  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  veggie  garden 
or  landscaped  yard  though  the  vari¬ 
ous  NHS  programs  this  year.  And  on 
July  23,  Plant  Nerd  Night  returns  for 


the  third  time  to  give  us  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  all  about  the  newest 
and  greatest  plants  that  are  offered  by 
specialty  growers.  You  too  could  have 
those  “new”  plants  to  fill  out  the  gaps 
in  your  garden.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  there. 

Speaking  of  new  plants,  please  note  that 
our  Fall  Plant  Sale  will  be  September  1 1 
at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
(CUH),  instead  of  the  North  Seattle 
Community  Center. 

The  welcome  return  of  the  longer  and 
warmer  days  will  keep  us  all  busy  in 
our  gardens.  Enjoy  your  summer,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  join  us  at  one  or 
more  of  our  programs,  classes,  and 
events. 


Thank  you  to  our  patrons.  The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible  without  the  tremendous 
support  of  our  patrons.  Their  generosity  helps  NHS  provide  an  outstanding  educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 


Patron's  List 

Louise  Abbott 

Joe  Abken 

Catherine  L  Allan 

Jean  Amick 

Phoebe  H  Andrew 

Alison  S  Andrews 

Kathleen  Archer 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Annette  Barca 

Marcia  Bartholme 

Charlotte  L  Behnke 

Karen  A  Benson 

Jim  and  Suzette  Birrell 

Becky  Blackstock 

Sara  W  Bowe 

Alice  Brewer 

Ginny  Brewer 

Elaine  Brogdon 

Whit  Carhart 

Deborah  Cheadle 

Patricia  Church 

Michael  J  Coie 

lisa  Coleman 

Country  Garden  Antiques 

Stacie  Crooks,  Crooks 

Garden  Design 

Nancy  Daar 

Lynn  and  Ralph  Davis 

Lynne  De  Merritt 

Tanya  Demarsh-Dodson 

and  Al  Dodson 

Emily  Dexter 

Gabriele  Dickmann 

Tina  Dixon 

Anita  Dunn 

Dominique  Emerson 

Janet  and  Michael  Endsley 

Cauleen  and  Ken  Eshleman 


Sue  Ewens 

Cindy  and  David  Fairbrook 

Natalie  Findlay 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 

Carla  Fulton 

Gerald  Gettel  and 

Judith  Thornton 

Marilyn  Glenn 

Bonnie  Schrader  Godfred 

Loretta  Goetsch 

Susan  Goetz 

Jeff  Graham  and  John  Longres 

Greg  Graves  and  Gary  Waller, 

Old  Goat  Farm 

Faye  Greenlee 

D  J  Guth 

Jan  Hadley 

Virginia  Hand  Design 

Polly  Hankin 

Joyce  Hawkins 

Terry  Hayes 

Ellen  Hecht 

Deborah  Heg 

Carol  Holloway 

Gail  Hongladarom 

Suzanne  Kalish 

Ann  E  Keller 

A.  C.  Kennedy  LLC  dba 

Kemper/lversen 

Ann  Keppler 

Marcia  and  Jerry  Kindinger 

Karin  Kravitz 

Mary  Helen  Krock  and 

John  MacKean 

Denise  Lane 

Raymond  J  Larson 

Patricia  and  Jack  Leary 


Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Ann  LeVasseur 

Janet  Lewinsohn 

Judy  Likness  and  Cheryl  Hughey 

Ellen  Look  and  Tony  Cavalieri 

Toni  Loomis 

Mark  Lyke 

Hans  and  Tina  Mandt 

Susie  Marglin 

James  K  Marshall 

Judy  Massong 

Gillian  Mathews 

Robert  Meadows 

Kathy  Meislahn 

Lindsay  Michimoto 

Dixie  L  G  Mitchell 

Renee  Montgelas 

Sandra  Moon 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Maureen  Morris 

Lee  and  John  Neff 

Sue  Nevler  and  Steve  Gattis 

Chuck  Ogburn 

Lucinda  O'Halloran 

Sue  Olsen 

Ann  Ormsby 

Jane  Orvis 

Virginia  Park 

Chet  Pedersen 

Maryann  Pember 

Susan  Picquelle 

Beverly  Pierson 

Dinny  Poison 

Suzanne  Ragen 

Ranee’s  Lawn  Care 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Katherine  Read 


Pat  Riehl 

Randy  and  Nita  Jo  Rountree 

Marilou  T.  Rush 

Canan  Savrun 

Seattle  Garden  Club 

Mary  Shane  and  Charles  Symens 

Jean  Skerlong 

Steve  and  Pauline  Smith 

Richie  Steffen  and  Rick  Peterson 

Nancy  A  Stifel 

Philip  Stoller 

Nancy  Strahle 

Swanson’s  Nursery 

Mary  Alice  Tennant 

Edith  Tenneson 

Margaret  Hayes-Thrombre  & 

Rahul  Thrombre 

Walter  Thompson 

Sue  Tong 

Shelagh  Tucker 

Cathy  Van  Dyke 

Jennifer  Veninga 

Burton  and  Ralene  Walls 

Margaret  Watson 

L  J  Weaver 

Jackie  White 

Joanne  White 

Marty  Wingate 

Withey  Price  Landscape 

and  Design  LLC 

Woodinviile  Garden  Club 

John  A.  Wott 

Jennifer  Wyatt 

Ann  P.  Wyckoff 

Sharon  Yonashiro 

Holly  Zipp 
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Green  was  the  silence,  wet  was  the  light, 
the  month  of  June  trembled  like  a  butterfly. 


n 


Pablo  Neruda 


